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a 


undamental 


ARPER’S WEEKLY i is for adequate Sieteniias as 


-= it has been since before the war started. When 
we took up the state of our army early in 1914, the 
move was extremely unpopular in army and political 
circles. Since then we have given a great deal of 


space to showing the need of defense and some of the > 


technical conditions of it. But we are no believers in 
fourflushing. We do not expect any permanent solu- 
tion from a merely expensive plan, that will be re- 
pealed soon after the war is over, and people think 
more-of taxes than they do of invasion. Two points, 
however difficult, are fundamental: 

1. Early in the war it was given out, apparently 
officially, that the President put much stress on the 
evil of private manufacture of ammunition. Our 
government should make its own ammunition and 
armament. After the war other governments should 
be bound to the same course by treaties. The money 
interest of influential men abroad, up to crowned 
heads, in war preparation, is a scandal beyond words. 

2. There must be no politics played by those in 
charge ofthe program. If a single army post, 4 
single navy yard, is saved for political reasons, 
against overwhelming military and naval views, who 
is going to believe that in .contracts; in strategic 
plans, in pension policies, we are going to get any- 
thing sound in return for our immense expenditure? 


Who Gains ? 


rr SUCH a dire extremity we all look for conso- 

lation. Will any country have a gain to offset 
the loss? Germany will perhaps become democratic 
more quickly, if she is beaten, than if there had 
been no war, but it is uncertain, and, at any rate, her 
democratization would have been inevitable, within 
half a century, had peace continued._ France will 
gain pride and self-confidence, and perhaps austerity, 


~if she wins, but will the increase in those qualities 


last as long as it, will take to make up the loss in 
strong men and in painfully saved wealth? Russia 
was headed for more democracy, with or without 
war. The most likely country to derive actual prog- 
ress is England.. Her troubles in obtaining industrial 
efficiency are teaching her a lesson profoundly needed. 


She must realize at the end that she must consider 


more generously the. welfare of her fa¢tory popu- 
lation. Bismarck told Germany the new empire 
could not last unless it studied the prosperity of the 
laboring classes. To England the truth of that les- 
son is now being bitterly brought home. It is not 
enough to answer that the laboring men are enlisting. 


2 
The fact that the industrial situation is not solved 


makes all positive and enthusiastic cooperation in the 
nation difficult. The problem is very complex, but it is 


a certainty that democracy cannot get rid of its in-. 


efficiency in war unless it also gets rid of its in- 
efficiency in peace. 


The Will to Live 


LD George Hamlet, as it is the fashion to call 
him on Broadway, had his own views of what 
keeps men preferring this earth to oblivion. 


To die: to sleep: 
‘No more; and by a sleep to say we , end | 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks. 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. 
Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

- But that the dread of something. after death 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
‘And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 


Hamlet got the wrong reason. He was prone to 
express not infrequently reasons for action other than 
the true one. 

Few now believe in hell, with the setives belief that 


could be a decisive : alae in an emotional crisis. 
Yet millions choose a life all sorrow, pain and 


drudgery, in preference to oblivion. The will to live 
is a deep, inalienable element of our being, implanted 
by Nature. It is beyond reason. It is the basis of 
existence. Without it there would be nothing... The 
force thatgereates is the force that preserves. We 


‘go into experience as the cork with the stream. We 


go, understanding nothing. 


Poor Balkans 


T IS a popular occupation these days to scold the 

little Balkan states for “selfishness.” The idea 
seems to be that these small nations should have been 
self-sacrificing—a helief none of the larger nations 
has acquired. Why should they not regard their 
own interests? Thé possibility of their working out 
their relations in ‘harmony has been interfered with 
by the intrigues of the big countries, and by the 
presence of the Turk in Europe, thanks to big-coun- 
try diplomacy. What simple-mindedness to select 
them as carrying the duty of sacrificing themselves 
for some one else’s welfare. What-they should have, 
now and after the war, is not punishment, but 
sympathy and sincere help in arranging their rela- 
tions, so that they may no longer be the danger- 
point of the world’s peace. 
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Getting at the Truth 


HE world is ringing with the massacre of nearly 

a million Armenians by the Turks. The Father- 
land, however, says: ‘Under the reign of the deposed 
Sultan there was some justification for the stories of 
Turkish outrages against Armenians, but under the 
reign of the Young Turks the Armenians have had 
nothing to complain of.” They have complained, 


nevertheless, both of the sweet Young Turks and of 
Hadji Wilhelm, defende, of the Moslem faith and 
special friend of God in Europe. That shows the 
Armenians are so unreasonable they ought to be 
exterminated. Reading the German newspaper 
mouthpieces is one of the consolations for being alive 
at such a cruel time. } 


Barks 


TTACKING Sir Edward Grey’s fitness because 
of disappointment in Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
Greece is about what one should expect of the North- 
cliffe papers and a few others of equal impartiality and 
nobility. Grey has been before the public a life- 
time, and-even Tories rejoiced that he was in power 
when the war broke out. But disgruntled partisans 
need something to bark at, and in England the cheap- 
cst malcontents are allowed to have their squawk. 
And by the way, in connection with Delcassé’s 
resignation, it may be the right time to do a little of 
that boasting which is so favorite an occupation of 
newspapers and magazines.” 
was assuming that the attack on the Dardanelles 
was the individual decision of Winston Churchill, 
Harper’s Weekly, as far as we know, was the 
only publication to attribute the initiative to Del- 
cassé. 


If Only 


ISMARCK used to maintain that it was impos- 
sible to say that any war was» inevitable. He 
declared that offensive war to anticipate a possible 


attack was suicide in apprehension of death. Bis- 
marck had many kinds of brains. The militarist 
mind has only one kind. Its logic is shown by these 
favorite propositions: 


When the whole world |. 


| 


1—Preparedness makes against war. 

2—War is a good thing. | 

3—Preparedness is a good thing, for reason given 
in proposition number one. ie 

If Germany had possessed a Bismarck—if William 
the Second had ever wished to be led by the greatest 
minds in his empire—this war would never have 
occurred. 


~ 


OMETHING like what Mr. Whitlock did in Bel- 
gium, and is still doing there, to lessen the 
tragedy, Mr. Morgenthau is now doing in Turkey. 
Day and night he is working for all the suffering peo- 


Mr. Morgenthau 


| ple of that country; and heavens knows they are all, 
-innocent and guilty alike, suffering unspeakably. 


Ambassadors, consuls, missionaries, teachers, have. 
flocked to him, and all bring back, or send, the most 
enthusiastic praise. Just at present he is working 
valiantly to-save what Armenians Hadji Wilhelm’s 
friends have left alive and to alleviate their suf- 
ferings. This effort to save Armenians, in which he 
is now so wrapped up, is only the last and greatest 
of the many services that, since the war began, this 
American representative has rendered to the near- 
east’s afflicted children. 


The Turk’s Fate 


EFORE the Armenian massacres there was a 

general disposition, in case the Allies ultimately 
win a decisive victory and run the Turk out of 
Europe, to give him a place of his own in Asia Minor. 
That feeling has now gone, giving way to a con- 
viction that he must never be allowed to rule over 
any other people. His only hope, therefore, is in a 
draw or in German victory. If the Allies are fully 
triumphant, the Turks will probably live in lands 
ruled by other powers. This fate, after all, would be 


‘poetic justice. The Turks are a minority in Turkey. 


They are barbarians, upholding a military occupa- 
tion at the expense of the majority. They are a 
tyranny, lasting for centuries; and at what a cost! 
Great English liberals have always: opposed the 


‘Turk, as they opposed the opium wrong against 


China, but the Foreign Office is usually Tory in its | 
personnel. The Tories of Great Britain have much 
to answer for, but not’ even the opium blot can sur- | 
pass in cynical and permanent damage the results 
of the defense of Turkey’s European power. 


The Vice-Presidency 


a in the newspapers on whether Mr. 

Marshall will be nominated again almost all in- 
clude two points, and only two. They discuss his 
pleasantness and the agreeable personal impression 
he has made on his fellow statesmen in the Senate. 
They talk about carrying Indiana, Illinois, or what- - 
ever state is the domicile of a prospective substitute. 
They do not seem, any more than conventions do, 
to treat the President as if he were a mortal, insecure 
of life’s tenure. If a man is suggested exceptionally 
well fitted for the place—say Senator Owen of Okla- 


homa, for example—the principal argument will be 


on whether Oklahoma is southern or. western, and 
next to that will be considered the disadvantage of 
going outside the big doubtful states. The principal 
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ground on which a Vice-President should be chosen, 
his fitness for the Presidency, is seldom even a factor 
in his selection, so profoundly do we carry out our 

political obligations. 


_ The New York Constitution 


é iges proposed Constitution of New York State was 
drawn by Republicans. Therefore Democratic 
ergans are in the main opposing it. A profound rea- 
son. That it is not a perfect. constitution has been 
fully admitted, but the choice is not between it and 
an ideal. The choice is immediately between it and 


tween it and any constitution the state is likely to 
get. The short ballot, one of the best. features, is 
vigorously attacked by old-fashioned demagogues 
with arguments that are too familiar and too silly 
to repeat here. Another great, advance, the budget 
system, is attacked for giving to the Governor greater 
 initiative——which every solid student of American 


|. affairs knows he ought to have. That further legis- 


lation or custom is required to coordinate this initia- 
tive properly with the legislature and the public is 
true, but the first step is provided for, and if it is 
taken the rest will soon follow, and can be taken as 
soon as the public sees the need of them. The sum- 
ming up of a progressive attitude in the New York 
situation is this: | 
‘Pass the new constitution. 

Give women the vote. 

Elect the fusion aldermen. 

Elect. Perkins. 

That Tammany is working siailead all these inter- 
ests, working against the constitution, against votes 
for women, against those aldermen who have done 
most to raise the standard and usefulness of the 
Board, and against Perkins, is not a convincing argu- 
ment, but it is a characteristic bit of history. Tam- 


dinary infrequency. 


What is the Matter? 


F Harper’s Weekly has a single virtue it is im- 
partiality where creeds are concerned. Yet we get 
slaps not infrequently. Indeed, active impartiality on 
any subject leads to more slaps than any other course. 


_ Weekly out of their homes. The Michigan Catholic 
thereupon says: “It is a defender’ of the anti- 
Catholic press, a: defamer of the Catholic Sisterhood 

' and a disseminator of a vicious theory contrary to 
the fifth commandment.” 

Did you ever see the beat of that? Defamiie the 
Catholic Sisterhood would ‘be an unpleasant occupa- 


friend? -As to the press that exists to attack the 


& sweeping bill in Congress that undertook to prevent 
the publication of anything whatever offensive to the 


which might be a good thing, but radical. The vicious 


or unwisdom of birth control. We can see why a 
paper like the Michigan Catholic should attack us 
for that doctrine, but not whiy it, should lie so pro- 
fus2ly on the other two points, _ 


the constitution now in force, and less directly be- 


many is right sometimes, but it is right with extraor- 


Church Progress warns its readers to keep the . 


_~tion for anybody. When did we do it, O Michigan. 


religious susceptibilities of anybody in the world. . 
This might lead to the publication of nothing at all, 


Catholics we have scolded it, although we did oppose | 


theory, no doubt, is the right to discuss the wisdom | 


An Occupation 


A NEW job has been discovered for women, new 
that is, in this particular form, although ancient 
in its spirit and purpose, as ancient as civilization 


itself. 


This is not a. kind of work which: progressive 
schools will hasten to introduce into their courses. 
Neither will it be advocated by champions eager to 


extend business opportunities for women. 


So specialized is this work that even in large com- 
munities a few women may produce the total output, 
advertise and sell it. It was invented by a forcign 
born woman who lives in a prosperous town in 
America’s great Northwest,—a shrewd old woman 
whose creative spark is doomed by the stealthy en- 
croaches of tuberculosis. She plies: her tradé so 
secretly that only by chance was it discovered by a 
school visitor, prowling in search of truant children. 

Plying her needle, marketing her wares, she has a 


harsh pride in her task. She fashions one-piece 
dresses made with pockets edged with crimson, black 
satin garments that open at the front, fastened with 
red buttons which run from neck to heels. And when 
they are finished, a dozen at a time she takes them 
and sets forth. *With’sly glances right and left she 
steals through dingy streets,’ and in those nameless 
places where only shrouded faces appear in cracks of 
doors, she sells them. Sells them for three dollars 
and stores the greasy bills. 

It is a lucrative business. Unlike shrouds which 


are made for one occasion and swiftly buricd out of |. 


sight, these black satin garments with their touch 
of scarlet are always wearing out: And the — 
foreign woman somehow gets the whisper th#t new 
fine raiment is desired by those adorned in res, in 
rags of black and scarlet. 

Surely this product conforms to standard. It sup- 
plies a constant demand, maintains an .even price, 


amply rewards the worker for her toil. Such a pen- 


etrating old creature! Her business sense is re- 
warded. She is an inventor making money not by 
breaking or evading laws, but by serving long estab- 
lished custom, a cherished practise as old as dawn 
and death. 


Evening 

OW gentle it is, how tender. How the shades of 

it are infinite, gracious, and refined. Sweet 
middle-period between sun and dark, nothing in na- 
ture is so fine. More energetic the day, grandly 
tragic the night. To prefer one glory to another is 
child’s play, for all are infinite; but if the day buoys 
and drives us, if the night consoles with the grand 
banishnéént of little things, evening woos and en- 
courages, with beauty that shades the world and 
alters it, with her richness and measure, -.with her 
balance between hope and resignation. 
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Claude Grahame-White 


| I 

OU have motored from a small inn, where you have 

been billeted for the night, out to the temporary 

flying ground, which is one of the advanced bases 

of the Royal Flying Corps, and is situated—well, some- 

where behind the fighting line in France. 

morning in early summer, but there is a keen breeze, 

and the sun has not yet gained its power; so you are 

glad of your warm clothes, and will be more glad of them 
still when you are aloft. 

The aviator with whom you are to fly, who has been 
your companion in the car, now consults a superior officer 
and obtains his instructions for the flight; while the 
mechanics wheel your aircraft from its shed. The ma- 
chine you are to use is a two-seated biplane; and you 
look at the span of its white, curved wings, and are 
impressed by the delicate taper of its fusilage, or hull. 
At the bow, highly polished and gleaming in the sun- 
shine, is the two-bladed propeller; while fitted im- 
mediately behind, its nine steel cylinders arranged in 
the form of a star, is a motor developing 100 horse- 
power. 

But now your pilot returns, preoccupied and. terse 
of speech. 

“A reconnaissance for us,” he says, 
enemy’s left. They’ve been moving up troops all night 
into their fighting line, and there’s another army corps 
supposed to be on the road this morning. It is our job 
to find it: get aboard.” 

You mount a pair of wooden steps that are placed 
beside the body of the machine, just behind the main 
planes, and from these you scramble into a circular 
aperture with a padded rim—close behind the engine 
and propeller—that forms a break in the smooth taper 


It is a bright © 


“behind the 


War in the Air 


CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 
and 


HARRY HARPER 


of the hull. 
another, more towards the rear of the machine.- This 
isthe pilot’s seat. Your seat, being that of the ob- 


server, is arranged so that its occupant can obtain a 


wide’field of vision, without interference from the planes. 

Sinking into a comfortably padded seat, you discover 
that your head, alone, projects above the level of the 
hull. _Then you observe that the pilot has taken his 
seat behind you and that a mechanic, seizing the pro- 


peller, has begun to swing it vigorously. Once, twice 


he spins it; and then, after several preliminary barks, 
that sound like the rattling of a machine-gun, the motor 
settles down to its full-throated roar. A gale of wind 
sweeps rearward along the hull, and you cringe for a 
moment in your seat, glad of the protection afforded by 
an upturning of the surface of the hull immediately be- 
fore your face, which serves as a wind screen. 

The propeller flickers round until it becomes a faintly 
defined disc, and then it vanishes altogether. Now your 
pilot-thrusts up an arm, and the men who have been 
restraining the aeroplane release their hold. You feel a 
movement, like the smooth starting of a car, that tells 
you the machine is rolling forward across the ground on 
its pneumatic-tired- wheels. This movement, smooth 


and vibrationless, continues for a moment or so, and you 


can tell you are gathering speed. Then, before you are 
prepared for it, or can quite appreciate what it means— 
seeing that the din of the motor confuses you, to say 


‘nothing of the rush of the wind—there comes an obvious 


tilt upward of the hull. Surely you are not in the air? 
The movement of the machine appears smoother, even 
more effortless, the tilt upwards seems to grow a little 
more pronounced; and then wou glance downward over 
the side of the hull. The ground is leaving you—slid- 
ing away swiftly rearward. Each instant, your eye 
tells you, the gap is widening between you and the 
earth; and yet, save for the wind that whistles past the 
hull, you feel that you might be suspended motionless. 
Your dominant impression is, indeed, that you are 
poised motionless, while the earth recedes and falls away 
below. | 
The machine is mounting swiftly, and your next sen- 
sation is of the power that seems imprisoned within its 
hull. It sweeps up purposefully—irresistibly ; and the 
roar of the motor, which beat so insistently upon your 
ears at first, now seems lulled to a steady, unbroken 
drone. And with the pure morning. air that rushes past, 
now you are clear of the earth, you fill your lungs 
gratefully, and it sends a tingling exhilaration through 
vour whole body. But you are glad, all the same, that 
you are warmly clad, and not exposed fully to its search- 


Ing penetration. 


Still the machine climbs, its bow pointed upward; 
and, having collected your thoughts to some extent, you 
try to analyze the sensations of flight. But it appears 
hopeless; your feelings seem indefinable. Nor is this 
surprising. Very many men have flown; but none, as 


vet, have been able to describe precisely what their 


A few feet behind this aperture there is 
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sensations are. You feel you are supported in the air, 
that much is certain; it 1s amazing, in how ‘secure 
you seem to be. There is no sense of dafi¥er,> no feeling 


that your grip of the air is unstable, or that\ you might 


fall. Nothing, say, of the feeling of a tight-rope walker 
on his wire. You are as comfortable as though you 
were seated in a motor-car, traveling smoothly along a 
road. And yet below, when you look over the hull, is 
an empty void that grows greater as the minutes pass. 
You should, by all rights, have a feeling of insecurity ; 
such indeed is what you expected. But the aircraft 
ascends without a tremor; you sit easily in your seat; 
and, if you shut your eyes, it seems impossible to real- 
ize you are being carried through such an intangible 
medium as the air. “Gliding on a sheet 
of ice that is invisible, and on skates 
you cannot feel, and which make no 
noise!” So, in one instance, has this 


sensation of flying been described; but | —<— 


actually it seems almost indescribable. 


II 
OU pass over the British lines, with 
the aeroplane at a high altituide, | 
and the earth receding until it appears 
remote. For a vast distance, it seems, 
you can view the land on either hand; 
but off on the horizon-line, far away, 
your view is shrouded by. a delicate mist. 
Immediately below, though it is 
thousands of feet distant, the land les 
revealed with an extraordinary detail. 
You see a road, which looks like a tiny 
white ribbon, winding away across’ the 
surface of the ground. A railway lies 
to vour left, and its metals, glistening 
in the sun, appear like the finest of 
silver threads. Some distance in front, 
and to the right, is a river, and the 
water shines like the surface of a mir- 
yor. Farmhouses, with their outbuild- 
ings, dot the landscape here and there. 
These habitations, more than anything 
else, seem to convey to you a sense of 
your height, and of your loneliness. 
That such seemingly tiny structures— 


looking like the toy houses in some 


child’s box of games—should actually 
be the dwelling-places of human be- 
ings, seems to-you impossible. 
But now you are reminded that 
war is being waged on the earth be- 
low. Your pilot, pointing downward, 


a 
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ealls your attention to a belt of wood, the tree-tops of 
which show darker than the surface of the land near 


them. At one corner of this wood, evidently well 


screened, a British battery is posted. You can see the 
guns, neatly placed; and away behind them, in a de- 
pression of the land, the ammunition wagons are wait- 
ing. Little shapes, which it is hard to realize are full. 
grown, active men, are bustling round the guns; and as 
you look, one of them is fired. You see very distinctly 
the quick, vicious spit of flame from its muzzle; and 
then your pilot, attracting your attention with a call, 
points away to a long ridge that must lie several miles 
ahead. You look, but for a moment gr so there is 
nothing to be seen ; and then suddenly, appearing in the 
air almost like a conjuriwg trick, is a 
whitey-gray ‘cloud of smoke. It hangs 
just over the ridge, spreading and widen- 
ing; then it trails away on the wind. 

“That’s the’ shell bursting,” calls your 
pilot; “the shell you have just seen fired. 
They’re getting busy down below.” 

They aré, certainly. All along the 
fringe of the\ wood, and from points also 
behind it, come vivid stabs of flame; while 

‘| over the ridge, where the German trenches 
! are placed, there is a constant line of 
smoke-puffs which tells of bursting shells. 

And now the German: guns, somewhere 
behind the ridge on which their infantry 
is posted, respond to the British fire. Only 
an occasional point of light, several miles 
away, tells you where they are in action; 
but nearer at hand, in the woods that lie 
below, German shells are bursting with. 
strange effect. It seems to you as though 

some hurricane might be sweeping through 
the trees; yet, as a matter of fact, there is 
little wind. It is the destruction caused - 
by the shells which suggests the effect of 
some furious gale. Trees, while you look 
downward, fall as though they had been 
struck by a wind-gust of abnormal 
strength. Gaps appear suddenly here 
and there, several trees that have stood 
together being snapped and torn asunder; 
while some of the shells, falling short of 
the wood, strike and throw up a great 
column of earth® and, when this has 
subsided, you can see a gaping hole 
in the ground where the missile has 
burst. 


Away to your right, somewhere be- 


hind the woods, heavy. clouds of smoke 


» 


= 


| 
. . . . 
“You pass over the British lines, with the aeroplane at a high altitude.” 7 
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are rising into the clear air. You turn with a shouted 
inquiry to the pilot. 

“Shells have set on fire some farm buildings, I expect,” 
he calls back. It is difficult, above the drone of the 
motor and the noise of the wind, to distinguish individ- 
ual words. 

And now, watching this scene below, one remarkable 
fact is borne upon your mind: there is so little to be 
seen. Human agency appears to play so small a part 
in all this work of destruction. Beyond the few tiny 
shapes you saw just now, round, one of the British guns, 
there is no figure that moves on this shell-swept coun- 
try-side. Some long dark scars, cut across the earth 
near the fringe of the wood below, indicate the position 
of the advanced trenches of the British; while, near the 
crown of the ridge opposite, lie the positions the Ger- 
mans are holding. 
many thousands of men within this comparatively small 
area, no sign of them is to be seen. The infantry 
shelters in its trenches; the guns fire from cunningly 
hidden positions. All you can see is an occasional flash 
from the muzzle of a gun, the constant bursting of the 
smoke clouds as the shells explode, and the ripping up 
of trees in the woods, or the tearing of gaping holes in 
the surface of the ground. | 


III 

OU have flown on, rising steadily, and now you are 

looking down almost directly on the ridge where 
the German trenches lie. Suddenly your pilot, a trace 
of excitement in his face, points earthward. 
trenches, which a moment before showed nothing to 
the eve, have now sprung to life. You are reminded, on 
the instant, of the sudden disturbance on an ant heap. 
Tiny figures swarm into view; the whole ridge seems 
alive with them; and behind the trenches, under the 
shelter of the slope of the ridge, you can see them mov- 
ing in columns. 

“An attack coming off! Look!” 

You hear your pilots voice, but your eyes are riveted 
on the scene below. The ant heap has been disturbed 
to some purpose. There is method, evidently, in the 
movement of these tiny shapes. Out from the trenches 
they swarm, forming neatly defined columns; and, as 
these columns pass down the slope of the ridge towards 
the trenches of the enemy, they spread out at the head 


But, though you know there are: 


The- 


some big wave breaks and ebbs 
_of tiny motionless shapes. .Some seem stretched in long 


and extend some distance right and left. The effect, 
when seen from your altitude, is decidedly curious. 
These columns do not appear like assemblages of men, 
each living unit distinct. They seem rather like some 
huge, creeping things that have awakened suddenly to 
life and are moving snake-like down the ridge; and, 
when the head of the monster appears to spread out as 
ii advances, you are reminded irresistibly of some 
gigantic tadpole. 

Down the slope the columns move. They are steady 
at first, and their progress seems irresistible—-like that 
of some stream of water that is running down-hill. But 
soon you note a hesitancy at the extended head of the 
columns. The smooth lines are broken, and they seem 
to change shape. ‘Gaps appear here and there that are 
quickly filled; but the movement forward becomes fitful. 
And this you know is the effect of the British gun fire. 
A hail of lead, pitiless and never-ceasing, is sweeping 
across the open space that lies between the ridge and 
the British trenches near the wood. 

-Perceptibly slower, now, is the advance of the col- 
umns. The whole of the advanced line comes momen- 
tarily to a halt; then it is reinforeed and thrust for- 
ward by the weight of the column behind. But the 
progress is slower, more irresolute, and soon there comes 
2 halt that is longer than any of those before. The line 
wavers, but it surges forward again. Then it stops. 
Again comes the forward’surge; but this time it spends 
itself almost immediately; and the next moment, with 2 
rearward movement nothing can stay, the columns are 
pouring back towards their trenches. 

“That fire they’ve been under was simply deadlv; 
flesh and blood could not stand it,” calls your pilot. 

You look down again: the retreating lines are pouring 
back into their trenches and flowing behind. the shelter 
of the ridge. But marking the lines of their advance 
down the slope—like flotsam left on the beach when 
are rows and clusters 


lines, marking the farthermost sweep of the human tide: 


others form little patches, here and there, against the 


green of the slope. But the horrors of war, when viewed 
from your altitude, seem strangely blurred and softened: 
and it is hard to realize that these insignificant dot 
scatteréd haphazard down the side of the slope, are the 
bodies of men who will never move again. 


The second article of this series will appear in the next issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


A Little While to Glimpse the Sky 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


LITTLE while to glimpse the sky, 
To see the far off hilltops gleam; 


And then a million years to lie 


¢ 


Within the quiet earth and dream. 


But dreaming «ll the ages through 
I still shall see the landscapes glow, 
And love the world that once I knew 
Where once I joyed and suffered so. 
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“RIALTO BUILDING 


% 
3 


4130 St. Elmo Avenue, 
Chattanooga , Tepnespee 


Sirs” 


October nd, wherein it is made to appear in Harpe 
geome information (presumably to the detriment of the Pattens) 
to 18 @ny‘ one who was willing to pay 
ou 
‘of aus 1 writer of that article that 


gooeet In view of the statement eit oh you made to me, I 
no 
Lieve that either of the statements in the article es T do not 0 be. 
If they are not true, howeyer, I think it is due to you, as 
aig _well. as to the Messrs, Patten, that you make a prompt and un= 
#quivoogl denial; in which case I suggest that you write the | 
ot the ‘Chattanooga Times | 


tor: ‘of the Chat tanoogs Times ett 
| ity 


Dear Sir: | 


| _ In an article in Harper's Week; for Octobe 
2nd 1915, it is made to appear that I Gee bcouensea of 
information detrimental to the Messrs, Patten, and that 
I was Willing to sell it to any one who was willing to 
pay for it; and also that I had stated to the writer. 


. ©f the as eee in question that Wine of Cardui was a 
| 
fraud, Both of these statements are unequivocally 


false, 

. The only tive statement which I have ever mad 
with reference to the medicine, was made to the reeyontte 
tity for. Company to whom I expressed 

es or. the Co | 
“Respectfully 


assume that you wilh write. this without del 
that you then decline to make_ any further 


‘Please advise me by return mail whet - 
the deniel as suggested, her you have mae, or. will 


‘Yours truly 


The letter reptpieced above was sent to Dr. Robert C. Bicknell, formerly manufacturing chemist for the 
Chattanooga Medicine Company, when it became known that he might make public his information concerning 
Wine of Cardui and Black Draught. The letter is written by the head of the legal forces of the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company. Dr. Bicknell’s account of the incident is as follows: 

“I met Mr. Hough once in the Chattanooga Medicine Company plant. At that time I told him very dis- 
tinctly that I would testify in the suit against the American Medical Association, if called upon, and would 
tell the truth as I saw it. On Tuesday-T was approached by Mr. Griscom, the Superindendent of the Chatta- | 
nooga Medicine Company’s factory. We discussed the matter of the pending suits, and he finally said thata | 
statement had been published in which I had said that Cardui was a fraud. I had not made this statement: 
directly, although it may not have been very difficult to gain the impression from what I did say: that I did not | 
approve of the product or the. methods of those connected with it. This I told Mr. Griscom, who was already 
aware of my attitude concerning Cardui. Following the report of Mr. Griscom to his superiors; this cama 
has been sent from St. Louis through Mr. Hough, since the first attempt had failed.” 

Dr. Bicknell’s second article—“Black Draught: the Story of Another Nostrum”—is on opposite page. 
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Black Draught 


The Story of ‘Another N ostrum 


By ROBERT C. BICKNELL, Ph. G., M. D. 


yT IS a primary tenet of the nostrum 
business that the public be deceived. 
Even should a medicine have. certain 
properties of value, a great many more 


alluring ones must be claimed 
for it. Systematic exaggeration 
and misrepresentation are nec- 
essary; otherwise it would be 
impossible to justify the ex- 
orbitant price that is asked for 
it. The average patent medi- 
‘cine fiend will not pay a dollar 
for & concoction that will mere- 
ly relieve his headache; but 
tell him that the same dose will 
automatically cure his asthma 
and vitalize his liver, and he 
will jump at the chance to pay 
double the price. 

Popular credulity is thus cap- 
italized. In the eyes of the 
nostrum maker every individual 
is a possible purchaser, a 
potential source of profit. It is 
not his cure, but his dollar, that 
‘requires the attention of the 
patent medicine faker. Hence, 
more attention is paid to the 
wrapper than to the medicine 
self. Jt is on the wrapper that 
the fraudulent claims are made, 
und so long as secrecy in cOm- 
position is permitted, these 
fraudulent claims must stand 
unchallenged. The most that 
the federal authorities have 
been able to accomplish, even 
under the amended Pure Food 
and Drugs Act, is to compel 
the modification of a few terms 
which may be employed. 


a is on the market a 
large family of. nostrums 
Medicines, 


known Liver 


Remedies, Regulatives, etc., 


cording to the fancy of the 
maker. 


their basis. Senna is an effec- 
tive purgative. Moreover— 
and quite as important—it is 
comparatively cheap. The 
southern states have always 
been a fertile field for this class 
of nostrums, and a large num- 
ber of them have originated 
there. Some sixty years ago, 
in Macon, Georgia; a family 
named Simmons manufactured 
a powder known as “Simmons 
Liver Regulator.” -A daughter 
of the family subsequently mar- 
ried a man maned Thedford. 
The “liver regulator” business 
being in a flourishing condition, 
Thedford was straightway in- 
itiated into the mysteries of the 
art. He remained in the busi- 
ness for some time, and then 


sold the formula to Z. C. Patten, Sr., who 
was making Wine of Cardui in Chatta- 


Most of these con- . 
coctions depend upon senna as © 


= 


nooga. Apparently the Smmons family 
as a whole was not acquiescent in this 
transfer, for a lawsuit followed. Finally, 
about 1882, Patten was es to 


OR Liver, 


Bowel T 
twery success a- 
bie and gentle in ac- 
tion, It isa pure veg- 
etable remedy, con- 
0 taining no gerous 
minerals like mepeury, 

|nearly, seventy years 
has been in successful | 
use in Demands, of 

homes, ing “in 
keeping users’ SyS- 
tems in health, pre- 
venting many danger- 
ous diseases from de- 

he veloping, and savin 
much unnecessary sul- 
on For Indigestion, Biliousness, Constipa- 
| tion, Malaria, Chills and Fever and similar troub- 
of les, it is safe, effective and prompt in results. 


ir, _DRRECTIONS FOR USE. 
181 Thedford’s Black-Draught ma may be taken dry, 
~. |or made into a tea of bitters; asfollows: 
'Thedford’s Black-Draught Tea.—Put the 
contents of a 25-cent half a pint of 
boiling water, and | Fries for several hours, 
strain phe h aclean cloth, squeeze the powder 
e the liquid for use. Sugar may be 
ded, if deena In warm weather, this must 
be kept on ice to prevent souring, or enough 
‘pure grain alcohol, or whisky, add to preserve. 


+ 
8 The tea may also be made up fresh, as meed- | 
e 
e 


HATTANOOGA MEDI INE CO 


 ‘MAThedford Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, T 


% 


» 


ed, by. steeping an even teaspoonful of the pow- 

der ina cup of boiling water, for a few hours, 
| -| Straining through a cloth and then drinking. 
‘Thedford’s Black-Draught Stomach Bitters. 
—Put a 25-cent package into a pint of pare 
whiske ey and let stand 48 hours, shakin y 
. ly, then strain through a white cl and otis 
_ | pour into a bottle, adding enough water to make 
a full pint and flavoring with sugar, cloves, cin- . 


casion 


namon and allspice to taste. Take a table- 
| spoonful and it will improve — 
f your ape and digestion, and regulate your. 

[liver bowels, . 


For chills and ‘fever, “malaria, coughs, La- 
Grippe, etce,, add 20 grains of quinine. 
DOSE.—Of the DRY POWDER :—An. even 
teaspoonful, swallowed with a few si of 
water, Less for a woman. - Half fora 
Of the TEA or BITTERS 
| Less for a woman. A teaspoonful for a'child,. 
Liver Complaint, | Etc.—Take 
3 a dose every other fo for a week. Then 
stop four days. Om. the fi fth night takeadose 
and then evety third night for a week. Con- 
tinue this treatment until you are relieved, and — 
repeat whenever the symptoms reappear. 
psia and Indigestion.—A small dose | 
after each meal usually relieves. Your own 
feelings will determine when ne need it. Sour . 
Stomach, Heartburn, Loss of A in the 4 


Breath, ‘Stomach. ache, are allt 
The “Stomach Bitters” should be a PP pop- 
ular. Note the directions: “Put a 25-cent package 
into a pint of pure whiskey a 


t 


to the fake-loving American public. 

In the earlier wrappers of the nos- 
trum, beneath the picture of Look- 
out Mountain, was the caption: “Gather- 


ing roots and herbs on Lookout 
Mountain for” followed by the 
name “Black Draught.” This 
statement was quite in keeping 
with the character of the medi- 
cine. None of the ingredients 
of Black Draught have ever 
been gathered on [ookout 
Mountain. Few of them have 
ever been grown there. The 
principal and only essential in- 
gredient — senna — has always 
been imported from India and 
Egypt. Serpentaria, or Vir- 
ginta snakeroot, does grow in 
the vicinity, but has never been 
gathered in commercial quanti- 
ties. 

The original composition of 
Black Draught was three parts 
of senna to one part of Vir- 
ginia snakeroot, in moderately 
fine powder. “When, ‘because of 
a growing scarcity, the. price of 
Virginia snakeroot became 
higher, one half the quantity 
was used and an equal amount * 
of Canada snakeroot (asarum 
Canadium, commonly known as 
wild ginger). The latter herb 
was cheaper, and the _para- 
mount concern of the patent 
medicine maker is to have his 
nostrum cost as little as pos- 
sible. Of the ingredients that 
are contained in Black Draught, 
Virginia snakeroot costs 48e a 
pound, Canada snakeroot 40e, 
and senna, the chief ingredient, 
only 8c a pound. 

From these several prices the 
cost of making a pound of 


Black Draught be com- 


puted: 


lb.Senna @ 8c per lb. .06 
lb. Virginia snakeroot 

@ 48c per lb. .06 
14 lb. Canada snakeroot 

@ 40c 05 


Total cost per pound ..... 19 


The small packages that sell 
at 25c retail contam %4 ounces. 
Five of these—weighing 
ounces in all—make a large 
package. Hence, the weight of 
a dozen large packages is 45 
ounces or about 2% pounds. At 
the cost (figured above) of 19¢c 
per pound, it can be seen that 
the actual cost of a dozen large 
packages is approximately 55c. 


make the “powder under a modified The other items of expense may be es- 
name, and “Black Draught” was given 


timated as follows: 
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Making and filling packages, per 
dozen, 13c; carton wrappers and foil 
paper, per dozen packages, 12c; box for 
shipment, 12c; packing thjs box, gen- 
eral superintendence and inspection, 5c; 
add the cost of the powder itself, 55c; 
total cost of a dozen packages, ready 
for shipment, 7c. 

If to this cost be added 15 per cent 
for selling and 5 per cent for collecting, 
we have a total of. $1.16, the complete 
cost of production, with the exception of 
the amount spent for advertis‘ng. In 
the patent medicine business, this is by 
far the largest item of expense. Econ- 
omy may be practised in making the 
medicine, but money must be lavished 
in advertising it spectacularly. The 
amount spent in_ exploiting Black 
Draught is less than that spent in a 
similar way for Wine of Cardui. But, 
to make a liberal estimate of the costs, 
let us figure it as being equal to all the 
other expenses put together. These ex- 
penses estimated $1.16. Double this, and 
we shall have the final cost of our Black 
Draught—$2.32 for a dozen packages. 


S° MUCH for expenses, which have 

' been liberally estimated. Let us now 
attempt a conservative estimate of the 
revenue yielded by Black Draught. As 
is the case with Cardui, the selling price 
of the stuff varies according to the size 
lots in which it is sold. The average 
price, however, is about $7.20 per dozen 
packages. By deducting $2.32—our es- 
timate of the total cost of manufacture, 
sale and advertising—we find that the 
net income on each dozen packages is 


$4.88. During last year the business 
averaged 400 dozen per day for 280 
working days,—or 112,000 dozen in all. 
This output, at the rate of $4.88 per 
dozen, means that net profit on the 
year’s sales of Black Draught amounted 
to $546,560. Pretty fair, for a firm that 
was making about $949,000 out of Car- 
dui at the same time! 


ND who pays? The public, of course, 
—but particularly that part of the 


_ publie which can least afford it. By its 


very nature, the nostrum appeals to the 
most uneducated and illiterate. Consisting 
chiefly of senna, it naturally brings relief 
from indigestion,—just as any other 
simple purgative might do. The relief 
thus afforded results in a repetition of 
the dose, but one soon finds that with 
repeated use the power to relieve is lost, 
and the ensuing condition is worse than 
the first. 

The purgative habit is easily formed 
and is encouraged by the directions that 
accompany each package of Black 
Draught. For example: “A small dose 
after each meal usually relieves.” It is 
not the fact that it “relieves” that is im- 
portant: “after each meal” is the real 
issue. 

Even more effective still are the fol- 
lowing directions, reprinted from the 
latest output of Black Draught prop- 
aganda: 


Put a 25-cent package into a pint: of 
pure whiskey and let it stand 48 hours, 
shaking occasionally, then strain through 
a white cloth and pour into a bottle, add- 
ing enough water to make a full pint and 


flavoring with sugar, cloves, cinnamon and 
allspice to taste. L 


There we have the idea: Don’t drink 
your whiskey clear; flavor it “to taste,” 
with a little of our liver regu!ator! 


ES, the Chattanooga Medicine Com- 

pany knows’ how to boom its prod- 
ucts. By looking at the wrapper of 
the Black Draught package, you will 
find that the “Spanish name” of the 
lotion is “HEPALINA.” Ah! you say, 
the Spaniards use it, too, do they? It 
must be good. 

And then you turn the package 
around, and you discover that while it 
does not “guarantee” a cure, it is “rec- 
ommended for” “Liver Complaint, Con- 
stipation, Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, In- 
digestion, Loss of Appetite, Pimples, Bad 
Blood, Sick Head Ache, Offensive Breath, 
Biliousness, Bilious Cholic, Chills and 
Fever, Kidney Disorders, and Rheumatic 
Pains.” And again you are impressed. 
This certainly is a good, all-around med- 
icine to have about the house. 

There is tragedy in the fraud of the 
whole business, in the deception of thou- 
sands of gullible, unfortunate people 


_ each year. But there is at least one note 


of humor in the affair: one of the d'rec- 


tions in the Black Draught pamphlet - 


reads as follows: 


Take a dose at bed time, then skip two 
or three nights and @ontinue until. the 
pains disappéar. 

Continue until the pains disappear! 
No wonder 112,000 dozen packages are 
sold every year! | 


“Somewhere in France” 


the front with wounded soldiers. 


5 Ree 
- 
4 ~ j % ; ° A 
~ 
A French ambulance riddled by’ shrapnel while returning from 9 : 
~ 


- last. The meat stolen be- 


Loyal to Home Folks 


A little girl in an east-side family has 
been hearing her parents discuss out-of- 
town buying, and their argument has 
been strongly for the trade-at-home pol- 
icy. A mother who, with her small son, 
was visiting at the home last week from 
a neighboring city, was surprised to hear 
the daughter of the house say to her off- 
spring: “Don’t try to hold my hand. I'll 
die an old maid before I'll marry an out- 
of-town man.” 

—The Independence (Kans.) Reporter. 


For His Wife’s Health | 


‘Ten kegs of beer, eight gallons in each, 
a case of beer and a quan- 


were no services in the Presbyterian 
Church here. 
—Texas Valley Note in the Marathon 

) (N. Y.) Independent. 


No House of Cards, This 


Lightning struck.the home of Fred 
Klemm near Duncan’s Falls, in the 
Sunday morning’s storm and was de- 
stroyed. 

—The McConnellsville (O.) Herald. 


Will Work Both 


Omer Rowland and wife left for Blain 
to-day where he will work on the county 


directory and the guest of his father. 


—The Dunkirk (Ind.) News. 


Fascination of the F ‘arm 


aBill Bock, the village plumber, was 
out at Thompson Scoggin’s ranch last 
week putting some finishing touches to 
the individual gas lighting plant that now 
makes Thom™p’s house and barn almost 
a8 bright by night as by day. It is im- 
provements like this that keep the ‘chil- 
dren on the farm. | 


—The Fossil (Ore.) al. 


Life in a Small Town 


Talking about pathetic things, how 
could you beat the hunger for amuse- 
ment in the average small town? Just 
take note of the people who have nothing 
special to do—old men 


tity of whisky, this is 
what Pres Warden has _ 


Something to Worry About 


who no longer work, 
younger men who have 


ordered from May 4 to 
July 4 for his’ wife’s 
health, according to evi- 
dence introduced in the 
hearing of Warden before 
Judge George H. Castle, 

at Shenandoah. 
—The Tabor (Iowa). 
Beacon. 


Theft is Theft 


We wish to correct a 
statement made in our 


longed to Henry Bie- 
brecher instead of Fred 
Hartwig, and there was a 
somewhat lesser quan- 
tity than reported. How- 
ever the fact of the theft 
remains and senti- 
ments are unchanged. 

—Sandusky (O.) Register. 


Placing Jim 


A Quitman correspond- 
ent to a Conway paper 
says: “Jim Brinkley was 
in town Monday after- 
noon, using his eloquence against agricul- 
tural schools and demonstration work,” 
adding that Jim is a good farmer. 

Jim may have always paid his debts 
and have had plenty of “hog and hom- 
iny,” but we'll bet he belongs to the bull 
tongue brigade and is a full brother to 
the old guy at the circus who, after a 
careful and most critical examination of 
the giraffes, exclaimed, “Hell, thar ain’t 
no sech animals.” - 

—The Van Buren (Ark.) 
Democrat. 


The Devil’s New Ways 


Rey: Dr. Boggs had the misfortune 
to break his automobile Sunday so there 


retired from business, wo- 
men who are idlers by 
choice or force of circum- 
stances—and watch them 


Romance 


“I want to know of any lady that 
owns a farm that would like to get. mar- 
ried. I am a bachelor and would like 
to find a lady of that kind. I am a 
harvest hand. I don’t own a farm myself 


‘and would like to find a lady that does 


own a farm.” 
—Letter ‘in the Troy (Kans.) Chief. 


Doubtful 


FOR SALE—One yearling Shorthorn 
bull and 2. good milch cows, each giving 
4 gallon of milk a day. Alva St. John, 
Cedarville, Ohio. | 

—Adv. in the Xenia (O.) Republican. 


en Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


the grass, and our eyesight is growing 


as -they go about the 
streets. They stand be- 
| - fore a store window half 
an hour at a time, look- 
at things in which 
they are not interested at 
all, walk six blocks to see 
something a busy persén 
would not notice at ail, 
take a hand in discussions 
they know nothing about 
nor care anything about 
and stop in an aimless 
way looking for some- 
thing they know not what. 
The days are a hundred 
hours long to them and 
the future looms dismal 
just ahead. 
—The Paris (Mo.) 
Appeal. 


A Sad Affliction 


Now we have. the 
closer-to-nature women 
who dance bare-!egged on 


dim. 
-—-The Brenham | (Tex.). Banner. 


Oh, Joy ! 


The music from the instruments fill 
the crowds with enthusiasm and pleas- 
ing effects, the sweet strains floated out 
on atmosphere like waves on the 
ocean deep, vibrating on and on, caus- 
ing the person of melancholy tendency 
to feel happy and those presumably 
happy to feel highly elated, and the 
rest to feel as all the world was a flower 
garden, and paradise was theirs, all for 
the asking. 
| —The Crosbyton (Tex.) News. 
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Tibbott oy Princeton (No. 1) has sent the ball away to Captain Glick (No. 2), who received it about five yards beyond 
his position, as shown in the picture. The passer has been well protected by two other backs (with the white numbers). 


yet even a follower of the football 

Yoga, to divine that the title of this 
article refers to the line—to the seven, 
or five, or perhaps three, men who take 
up the first thrust of the enemy’s at- 
tack. To these men their foes are much 
more intimate, much more beridden with 
individuality than is the case with the 
backs. They look upon their foemen 
face to face. It follows as the night the 
day that if these men are shock-absorbers 
they are also shock-producers. On their 
ability to stop the foe short upon oc- 
easion, and upon occasion to yield both 
wisely and well, as well as to carry their 
drive to the enemy, hangs many a game, 
big or little. 

While the season is still young it might 
he as well to call the attention of the 
football public to this line, for in mid- 
November the line will be forgotten, the 
sterling work that it does overlooked. 
The football public, like any other pub- 
lic that follows sport, is looking for 
heroes. It finds one in the line now and 
then only because the choice is playing 
super-football. At that, it may be bad 
football from the view-point of accepted 
technique. It may be a bad style of 
football for even a good, perhaps a bet- 
ter than good, forward to play. Ned 
Glass played his position much as he 
pleased. The same was true of Shenk, 
the Princeton guard. The same was true 
of Journeay of Pennsylvania last year, 
and is true of Cool of Cornell this year, 

But the man who is making a reputa- 
tion behind the line can seldom count 
upon the individual in front of him. He 
must count upon the line as an_entity— 
the shock-maker or the shock-absorber— 
and the deeper one digs into the heart 
of that line play the more one is led 
tc the belief that the terms are well- 
The immediate 


I: REQUIRES no seventh son, nor 


HERBERT REED 


technique differs—not the fundamental 
theory. 

Returning from any football game the 
careful observer must answer two 
queries, the first put by the lover of 
football who has not delved very far be- 


low the surface, the second put by the’ 


man who is interested in the geometry 
of the gridiron game—and it has taken 
football to prove to many that geome- 
try existed. The first query is, “How 
are the backs? Have they a Brickley, 
a Hardwick, a Coy, a Kennard, etc.?” 
The second query is, “Have they a 
line?” 

On the answer to this second compact 
query hangs much of the law and most 
of the prophets of footba!l. Year after 
year Harvard has produced brilliant 
backs, and for this reason the outside 
public has made the Cr'mson a favorite 
almost every fall since the régime of 
Haughton began to show results. Once 


in a while a man like Pat Grant, like 


Parmenter, like Storer, has appeared and 
stirred the crowd, but I might mention 
the names of many Harvard forwards 
who have been tremendous factors in 
the success of the team without so much 
as stirring up an echo of applause. 

I have here momentarily separated 
the line from the game of football con- 
sidered as a whole, mainly to emphasize 
the fact that the spectator who studies 
the game as a whole cannot afford to 
think heroward, cannot afford to be be- 
witched by individuals. The front shock- 
absorber, the front shock-producer, will 
never rise above the fume and fury of 
the play to the outsider. But why be 
an outsider? The men in the line do 
not care. They are content with work 
well done. 

All of which leads me to a restatement 
of the game of football as a whole, and 
I hope leads the reader to a rereading 


The Football Shock-Absorbers 


of a statement that it seems necessary 
to make annually. The statement may 
not be correct. It is simply epitome of 
the theory and practise of football as 
it is understood by the brightest and 
the most successful minds connected 
with the game. Well, then, let us have 
at it. 

Football within the limitations of the 
rules and sportsmanship is a war game. 
Either by force or by deception the at- 
tack. advances through the opposition 
to the goal line, which might be ¢on- 
sidey€d the capital of the enemy. If 
force is the method used it can be ap- 
plied only on certain lines. These lines 


_ge forward perpendicular to the line of 


defense, on either a close or a wide slant, 
or around a wing of the defense. It is 
the history of football that it has de- 
veloped certain standard. drives known 
as the two straight drives, the two close 
slants, the two wide slants, and the end 
run. In the same manner the deceptions 
have become standardized. Without go- 
ing into detail they may be labeled 
as follows: the criss-cross, the delayed 
runner, the forward pass, the delayed 
pass, the fake forward pass, the split 
play, and the fake kick. Their inherent 
strength lies in the fact that the op- 
ponents must be deceived. 


Failure in deception is failure in ex- 


ecution. 


This is opposed to the straight game, 


wherein the application of force is no! 
dependent upon surprise. The distribu- 
tions in front of this attack are unim- 
portant as long as they are simple and 
concentrated. 

Returning to the straight game, a 
fundamental principle, involving the 
team element, must first be properly 
valued. Arising from the basic fact that 
one man on the defense is more capable 
under the rules than his equal on the 
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Wilkinson, a Syracuse: back, turning Princeton's left end for a neat gain. 


WHERE THE TIGERS WERE FOOLED 
The left side of the Nassau line has been 


badly spilled, and even the defensive halfback has been drawn in. * 


offense, it results that equal concentra- 
iions on attack and defense at least off- 
set one another. But the nature of offen- 
sive plays is such that the masses are 
concentrated against players weak 
numerically, provided the masses ar- 
rive at the vital point before the de- 
fense can concentrate on that point— 
in other words, provided the time 
element is not violated. 

In order that the mass may arrive 
within this time it is necessary that the 
play shall not be behind the line of 
scrimmage more than a given fraction 
of time, that fraction to be determined 
hy the stopwatch. This is the way it 
works out—no play in which the man 


with the ball takes more than five steps 


behind the line of scrimmage is good, be- 
cause the defense has time to concen- 
trate. . 

Difficult for one to quarrel with that. 
Those who do quarrel with it must show 
teams that by victory will prove their 
contention. That is what Yale, and for 


that matter all teams that use the lateral 
pass, are trying to-do. The work of the 
lines this year ought to answer the three 
questions: How long can a geod line 
hold against a good line? 
ought it to hold? Is it worth 
holding overtime in order. to loose a play 
of debatable value? 

In the early season those teams that 
did not use plays of debatable value but 
that did use plays and formations long 
admitted to be sound, won for the most 
part through the work of fhe line. It 
was so when Cornell ran up a big score 
against Williams, thus dedicating the 


new Schoellkopf Memorial Field at 
Ithaca. It was so when within the 
limits of the stopwatch’s checking 


Princeton was able to get the kicking 
game in action against Syracuse, and it 
was so when Lehigh all but defeated 
Yale. | 

As these lines appear the Harvard- 
Cornell game will have been decided— 
an excellent test of line play both in 


Confetti 


By RALPH M. THOMSON 


When ruddy Nature holds her happy féte, 
At fall’s request, in honor of the year? 


T he malti-cniewed leaves which autumn strews 
About the hills and dales in silent mirth, 
Are but confetti from God’s 


avenues, 


For spirjt-winds to scatter over earth, 


theory and practise, but it will remain 
for the Harvard-Yale game in all prob- 
ability to settle the moot point of just 
what that is worth while can be devel- 
oped behind the line, and in how many 
seconds or fractions of seconds. It is 
unfortunate, indeed, that lateral passing 


-has not been put on more extensively 


by the smaller colleges in the early sea- 
son games, so that the lover of football 
might make a closer study of it. 

So long as the present régimes as Har- 
vard and Cornell endure there is every 
probability that their battle will be one 
of sweep against thrust, and the same 


_is true of the Yale-Harvard game. 


Thrust so far has won, and won handily. 
Sweep is yet to have its day and its test 
in a battle between two first-class col- 
lege elevens. The Carlisle Indians under 
Warner had sweep, but the team and the 
methods used in preparing it for its big 
games were such that it was imposs‘ble 
to obtain a verdict on the value of that 
type of game, considered as a type. 


HY should the heart appear disconsolate— 
What need is there to shed one soul-wrung tear, 
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A view of Belgrade, showing the railroad from Austria into Serbia,—-a strategid point of importance. 


Wartime (Gaiety in Serbia. 


One of the redeeming aspects of the war is the devoted work. that is being done by Americans, both 
here and on the firing line, to relieve the suffering of the unfortunate victims. 


This article 1s an extract 


from a letter sent from Nish, Serbia, by Mr. A. E. Evans, a member of the Committee of Mercy’s 
Serbian Expedition. Mr. Evans’ letter, while outlining the somber background, speaks of the brighter 


and less familiar side of warfare. 


N SPITE of the war there seems to 
be considerable gaiety.. The people 
enjoy their promenade hours to the 
utmost, sitting on the walks around the 
plaza which we have dubbed “Columbus 
Circle,” sipping their delicious café a la 
Turque, or their abominable drinks, and 
eating kolache (little cakes). The officers 
strut and the soldiers salute and the 
ladies bow and smirk. Every one is 
very happy. In the evenings there is a 
theatre. It is a marvel. Last night 
we went to see it. Ordinarily they have 
an outdoor stage, and the people sit 
erowded around little tables in the gar- 
den, but last night it threatened rain, 
so they had it inside a crazy old hall. 
It was a’ French tragedy translated. The 
hall was jammed with officers and 
ladies, all eating and drinking and chat- 
ting, and yet they actually seemed to 
hear and enjoy all that took place on the 
stage, in spite of the terrible hubbub. 
Some of the acting seemed quite good, but 
as a whole it did seem pretty primitive. 
However, we went again to the thea- 
tre, when, instead of a play, as usual, 
there was an orchestral concert for the 
benefit of the Serbian Red Cross. It 


An 


was held outdoors in the garden, and 
when we arrived, about nine-thirty, an 
immense crowd of all sorts were jammed 
around little tables sipping coffee and 
schlivaritz, and making a very glittering 
ensemble—every man in a blazing uni- 
form, every lady in her best. Standing 
room only was left, so we stood against 
the trees around the edges of the garden. 
The stage was completely filled with a 
soldier orchestra, all in the uniform of 
the Serbian privates—a somber, soft 
brown wool, making a good background 
for the leader, who literally vibrated 
with medals. There were about fifty 
pieces, a very fair symphony. They 
played perfectly, getting really wonder- 
ful effects, the Serbian and Russian 
things, with their stunning ensemble 
effects. The audience listened  spell- 
bound through each number and were 
most enthusiastic; and how those fel- 
lows did love to play!- As a matter of 


fact three-fourths of the orchestra is 


made up of Austrian prisoners. They 
dress them in Serbian uniforms and let 
them play in the band.° Each Friday 
night they play here; other n‘ghts in 
Belgrade and other large cities, thereby 


October 


earning quite a decent, regular sum for 
the Red Cross. It was very interesting 
to watch their faces while they bent to 
their bows, drawing out a_ sweeping, 
sobbing melody. Here they seemed to 


give vent to all they had experenced and | 


suffered in the past year, and to all their 
sorrows and long ngs. It seemed strange- 
ly ironical. The litt!e modest Austrian, 
who was first violin and carried the 


' solos in The Tales of Hoffman, won 


storms of applause from the people who 
had tried to kill him, had _ perhaps 
wounded him, and now held him as a 
slave to work without pay for his bread. 
He did play divinely, too. Yes, it seems 
that the Teutons are carrying culture 
to the others, but hardly in the manner 
they had planned and hardly of the sort 
they advocate. For not one German 
note was sounded. They played one of 
Saint-Saéns’ pieces (Dance Macabre). I 
was curious to see how it would take, 
and I was satisfied. It was the hit of 
the evening. 
by the weird style, made them repeat it 
twice. They closed with Sousa’s “Stars 


and Stripes Forever,” after which the . 


American contingent cheered. 


By HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD 


Nature, vain deceit—why this dissembling? 
To robe yourself in garments all so gay; 


The die is cast, within the balance trembling, 
Your fate is but the passing of a day, 


And in the knowledge of that dread tomorrow, 


i read neath painted face your heart’s deep sorrow. 


The audience, delighted. 


I 
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The Cook’s Tour 


VIII 
By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventure of the ‘sebiutbiite cook for the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and: his erudite partner 
Allingham, chronicled by the former during the progress 1 an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little- 
known portions of Arizona and Ne ew Mexico. 


IT was nigh ait oclock in the 

evenin when we got to St Johns 

wich they call seventy five mile 
fum the Santa Fee at Holbrook. Alling- 
ham and me had bin movin right ayile 
sence leavin the stage an takin long steps 
to save our shoes ez the feller says. Hit 
want bad walkin fer the fust few mile 
hut at sundown a cole wind sprung up 
from the Noth an come a creepin 
up behine us an slippin in bechune 
the chinks in a fellers ribs twell 
onet or twict I lookt down to see ef 
my shirt want baloonin out in front 
seems like hit felt thataway. Al- 
linghams teeth was chattering but 
he was in a good enuff humer praps 
beeaus we cudden hear nobuddys 
vois only a kyoties down the draw | 
to the left an that was right soothin 
compaird to Meelankthun the stage 
drivers convesashun. 

Haint the stars wunnerful says Al- 
lingham. Shorely they is nothin so lufly 
as nacher in all her nekked beauty he 
says. Nacher wud make more on a hit 
with me I says ef she was wearin of a 
overcote. You aint cole are you says 
Allingham like he was surprised. O no 


‘1 sdys sarkastik Im ony shakin fer a 


drink ef I kin hold out I says I reckn 
Ill be able to shiver a right harty 
sweat air long. 

You shud not talk so lite about seryus 
matters like likker says Allingham re- 
member we have not had none sence we 
left Vegas an as fer yore slitin refrens to 
nacher he says I am greefd at hit ware is 
vore pote sole. Hits ware my luck is 
I reckn I says ef you kin locate that 
there Ill split with you an no kwestyuns 
ast an he laft. 

I wud like I says after a breef paus 
for to have some of them nacher lovvers 
here now with no more cloths on than we 


cot, I done redd a lot in books about the: 


heautys of nacher I says but my iddee is 
that most of them books was wrote in a 
warm room with a fire burnin an mebbe 
ef the riter possest an innepennent in- 
come a sidebord handy.. Bein clost to 
the soil is all rite I says ef you got a 
cuppel of seesond planks bechune you 
an hit. Otherwice not. 

Quit it says Allingham leave me have 
my ill looshuns I done condemned man- 
kind out of hand yaars ago an ef you go 
an deestroy my faith in nacher I wont 
have nothin leff to admire ceptin my 
own lovble persnalty but you aint mean- 
in them words you jest got a mood thats 
all. Now looky here I says plumb riled 
I aint no hand to take a fence unneces- 


sary but you gof to return that there 


reemark hits right insultin when I git 


a 


to wearin moods I says I wanttoo be shot 
at sunrice I got some self reespek left I 
says ef I have bin ridin behine a team 
of mules the best part of the day O 
alright says Allingham yore jest feelin 


Nobuddys vois only a kyoties. 


ornery I reckn. I kin stan fer that I 
says becaus I shore am well he says Im 
glad you admit it becaus we aint got 
time to argy the pint yonner is the lights 


of St Johns. 


- you cud n 


‘ence 


a rule that is. 


‘The fust thin we done on gittin into 
town was to hunt up a hotel wich was 
callt the St Johns house an git a room 
now says Allingham wile you are restin 
yore weery disposishun II] jest step out 
an locate a eatin place well I says al- 
right but after Allingham done got gone 
I begun studyin an hit didn seem right 


nachel him offerin to go out skoutin 
I wondred ef hit was wisky 


thataway. 
was a lurin him. Allingham aint what 


it hits bin 
my experi- 
that these 
year fellers what is 
eallt. genrus .to a 
fault is usually 
most genrus to one 
of there own. Es 


genrus 
won 


So I walkt out in- 
to the street anlookt 
into two or three 
saloons an about the 
third won what 
was a ornery lookin 
whitewasht — shack 
name Jacks place I 
see  Allingham a 
standin agin 
the bar talkin ern- 
est to the bartender 
an sippin at a glass 
of beer. -I was right 


glad to see he wasnt drinkin nothin strong 
after him prommussin me not to tech 
sperrits endurin of the toor but all I 
says was well hit dont look like this was a 
short order house none. Im jest a wettin 
my appetite says Allingham turnin aroun 
some hacked an the bartender says 
partner you kin putt in es short a order 
ez you pleese ef hit inkludes the right 
words Im year to fill hit. 

In fack says the bartender youall dont 


~haftoo name yore bevrage a tall hits 


wisky how kin you tell I says. Wy you 
got a wisky face says the bartender alert 
an determind he says. Now yore fren 
here he says was plumb discouragd look- 
in when he come in like he was bein 
trailed by a erring wife or somethin. So 
I drawd him a glass of beer he says with- 
out waitin fer him to open his winpipe 
Im right cute sizin fellers up thataway 
he says. 

What will you have yoreself I ast the 
bartender O a little sody he says keer- 
less I aint taken nothin strong senee I 
went huntin wildcats over to the St 
Johns house las summer. one nite an 
shot up the bridle chamber sos they had 
to kalsomime the wall paper all over agin, 
Im offen the stuff. So we drinkt up. 

Allingham seemt satisfide after he had 
his beer so we went over to a Chink 
restrant what the bartender who says 
he was the Jack owned the saloon pinted 


out to us an ordred a ecuppel of T bone 


stakes. They was tuff stakes do you 
reckn these is shore enuff T bone stakes 


— 
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I says I dunno Allingham says but ef 
they is hits a doubble cinch my teeth 
need sharpenin somethin feerce. 

Lets us order a nother cuppel of them 
he says an then step out in the kichin 
an see wharein lays the mistry alright I 
says. So thats what we done an after 
hearin the Chink in front shout out the 
order an waitin a minit we snook out 
through the door to the*kitchin an thar 
was a littel skinnery Chink about so high 
takin T bones from a pile in the cornder 


of the table an poundin them into a 


cuppel of slabs of ornery roun stake that 
lookt jest like ourn hat tastet. The iddee 
Mister Editor was to brile em thataway 
I reckn an gin em to us fer genuwine T 
bone stakes hit shore riled me an I 
grabbd the littel Chink by the neck an 
passt him outn the back door. 

Allingham was laffin fit to kill but I 
cuddent see nothin to laff at lessn hit 
was the way the Chinks all hollered an 
tuk on I dont see nothin humrust into 
onderhandet _bisniz 
speshually regardin - 
somethin I got to . 

eat. 

Well we 
quited down an ex- 4). 
plained to a depity ; 
sheriff how hit come 
about an he made 
the Chink gin us a 
cuppel of reglar T 


had his douts but me an my fren is 
right ptickler wharbouts our names is 
feachered what did you say yore paper 
was callt. . Hits the St Johns Oh-bee-oh- 
ee he says spellin hit out slow. Oboe he 
says an there haint no aitch before the 
nishul O as some of my degenrat feller 
members of the noospaper perfesshun 
wud have hit. 

Thats a right funny name for a paper 
says Allingham but hit has hits pints a 
oboe is a wind instrument aint it yes 
says the yung feller an a loud won. Ef 


you bin to grand opry lately he says 


you kin doutless remember how when 
them there oboes gits goin right strong 
the rest of the orkestry mought jes as 
well set back an res there lungs fer all 
£3 


“4 


bone stakes an. so 
we made out to git 
a meal. But hit jest 
shows Mister Editor you cant never 
putt no credit in a Chinks doins Alling- 
ham says they was a feller writ a pome 
over there heethen suttelness onct hit 
was a purty good iddee but I dunno 
seems like ef I had my chyce what to 
write over one on em twud be a eppy- 
taft: 

We hadn hardly “ware er eatin when a 


slim lookin yung feller right norrer be- 


chune the sholters an wearin one them 
kakky suits fum Norialk Virginnia an 
eyeglasses come bustin into the restrant 
an approchd us ware we set. Be youall 
the gents what hat the argymen with the 
propriter of this year stablishment Jest 
now he says hasty like an drug up a 
chair. Mebbe so says Allingham plumb 
onincouragin an mebbe not whats hit to 
you my yung fren. 

I lookt fer troubel when Allingham 
anserd the yung feller thataway but he 
jest smilt an wiped off ‘his eyeglasses 
with a fancy hankercher mebbe I was a 


“™trifel presiptus he says but seein as my 


paper is jest decidet to adopt recen 
eastren editoryal styles an has undertook 
a poley of miltant sivik regenerashun 
more communly callt mukraking he says 
an es I unnerstand yore contoversy with 
Mister Sin Long he says involved a 
kwestshun of feed adulterashun of large 
momunt to the communty praps I may 
he pardond well alright says Allingham 
but be right. shore hit done happen agin. 
’ The yung feller laft an says now fer 


facts an pu'lt out a pad an pensil 


this is a grate story he says hit will 
doutless work up into a feacher artikel 
praps we cud even git out a extry he 
says we aint got one out sence the gov- 
iner passt through year last summer an 
onderwent a hot bath an a change of 
linnen at the St Johns house he says. 
Well mebbe so says Allingham like he 


Most of them books wis wrote in a warm 
room. 


the good theys doin. Wen I fust come on 
to Ahrzona he says this year paper was 
eallt the Clarion. but I reecallt the fack 
that effishency was the order of the day 


an the funkshuns of a noospaper was to 


make a noise an I jest give her the out- 
beatinest ‘titel I cud think up an whats 
more he says I glory in my shame. Now 
how about this year story he says fust 
off who are you gents an whar you fum 
an do you know ennythin about the pro- 
jektet railrode through St Johns them 
there is my U. P. Qs meanin usual pe- 
liminery questshuns in the vernakler. 
Ef there is a railrode comin through 
St. Johns all I hope is its year nex time 
I make the same error says Allingham 
we started by the stage with a yuman 
talkin mashine name Meelankthun S. 
Barrers what broke down sum ten mile 
outside St Johns an we hooft it into town 


I aint rite shore yit wether to sympthise - 


with my feet or congratshulat my years. 
That aint nothin says the yung feller 


Meelankthuns got a gal in them hills 


Noth of town he allus brakes down there 
he'll be along tomorro mornin hev you 
gents bisniz in these parts or are you 
travellin for plessur.’ Neither says Al- 
lingham. So far that is he says. 

I reckn you mought: putt hit down 
were travellin fer our helth Allingham 
says ef we aint we soon will be lessn we 
git better treatmen on the root shake 


says the yung feller cordyul my names 
Griggs an I come out four year ago come 
winter. Yessir he says four year ago I 
lef that pest hol Noo York with six 
months gin me to live an look at me 
now the pitcher of helth to say nothin 


‘of bein sole owner publisher editor. ree- 


portoryal ‘staff an compositor of the 
livest littel sheet in the state. An me 
ony four year in Gods country he says. 

Well says Allingham ef this years 
Gods country he must manege it. by 
depity hits shore in a lamentabel state 
of disrepare the only thin you got here 
they aint got better an more on in Noo 
York is elbow room he says. All we 
needs is a few boosters like they got in 
Californy says Griggs well says Alling- 
ham ef theys enny truth in the sayin 


-evry knocks a boost you dont need for 


to go no farther Im yore press agent. 
whats more says Allingham dont 
git the iddee that me an my fren is 
lungers I didn meen for you to take 
that there fraze about our helth in a 
tecknikal sense he says ef theys ennythin 
wrong with my lungs persnaly he says 
hits merely that theys suffrin fum a tem-— 
prary sense of fatigg doo to expoundin 
sterlin truths to some these year local 
horny headed sons of mental rest. Lets 
git back to the story says Griggs we go 
to press next Chooseday. 

You mustn immaggin theys ennythin 
persnal in my reemarks Mister Griggs 


says Allingham theys merely callt out by 


the deemans of the okkashun. To show 
theys no hard feelin he says I bin thinkin 
up a story wuth three of this year Chink 
insdent I was -discussin of it with my 
fren Jack over at his saloon when I was 
interruptet a while back an ef niy fren 
Mister Allen here will excuse us we'll 


‘go over thar an settle on the deetails. 


_Im shore I dont see how Mister Allen 
wud mine us a leavin him says Griggs 
you got a hull lot to learn then yung 
feller I says,there aint no call as I see — 
fer me to be left. When hit comes to 
troubel I says to.Allingham you must? 
reelize by this year time that I got a 
right level head. Shore you have says 
Allingham. On all four sides he says. 


Hit aint the shape that counts I says 


hits wether hits got enny ‘peth into it. 
Well Lem says Allingham sometimes I 


think yore right bright other times I ° 


dont feel you got enuff gray matter 
amongst yore branes to make a confeder- 
ate suit fer a gnat outn an this is perlous 
clost to won of them times. Now I got a 
skeme to work up an stratejy says you 
aint to know about hit jest-now. III tell 
you whats happent later when I git over 


to the hotel an I ask you es a persnal 
favor to go on over an wait there pa- 


shunt for me will you do that there. 

About twelve or sech a matter he 
come in an waked me up by laffin hartly 
as the feller says. I done got a good won 
on yore fren Meelankthun he says laffin 
some more Im a goin to ride on ahead to 
Springerville hossback early in the morn- 
in on a hoss I done hired fum my fren 
Jack an yore to come on with Meelank- 
thun when he comes in. 

Ware is the joke on Meelankthun I 
says becaus I was plumb s'eepy an cud- 
den see hit nohow. O says Allingham 
eyant you see Meelankthun will be dee- 
prived of my compny the hull day an I 
herd him still a laffin twell I popt off to- 
sleep agin. 
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Hits on the Stage 


‘Though Harper’s WEEKLY has no policy that is absolutely rigid, it-has general tendencies and pref- 
erences. It likes to discuss things which give pleasure and at the same time have sense. Under the heading 
of “Hits on the Stage” it means to describe successes of every kind, popular and intellectual, but it will 
.be particularly happy when it is able to proclaim the appearance in our theatre of dramas and actors 
who appeal at the same time to the popular taste an? to what little educated taste there is. 


3 Hs. ARTHUR JONES’ latest 


play, Cock o' the Walk, was pro- 
duced in Washington before it 
was produced elsewhere in this coun- 
try or in England. It was received by 
the Washington audiences. with en- 
thusiasm. That fact is altogether to 


* the credit of the Washington audiences. 


Whether it will have the same success 
when it gets around’ to New York is an-. 
other matter. Our guess is that even 
New York will have perception enough 
io ‘like it, but we. should not care 
io risk money on any proposition in- 


- yolving the support by that city of plays 


and acting which require the finer kind 
of appreciation. Not that /Cock o’ the 
Walk is extraordinarily elevated or sub- 
tle. It has neither of those terrifying at- 
tributes. The worst that New York 
could say against it would be that no- 
hody ought to see it who’ hates any 


-touch, however slight, of literature in a 


play, or who hates acting that requires 
more of the mind than the jaded love of 
violent novelty or stereotyped senti- 
mentality. 

Not only is Mr. Otis Skinner one 
of the very best actors in the United 
States; he belongs to a school in which 
we have distressingly few actors who are 
even competent. ’ He does not belong to 
the prevailing school in which repression, 
with a few outbreaks, is the standard of 
art. He belongs to the school of free 
expression, of generalization, of poetry. 
It is the open art of the great tradi- 
tions. It is a method that tests the 


cifts of the actor far more drastically - 


AR is a monotony. In city streets 

at home men are going to their 

- work busy-brained, eager with 
schemes of expansion. In the evening 
shops are pleasant with lights, cinemas 
are alluring with mystery. Underneath 


“Cock o’ the Walk” 


than the opposite method does. In this 
new play imr. Henry Arthur Jones has 
made the central character an actor 
whose mind is full of the words and 
images and ideals of the great drama- 
tists, especially of Shakespeare. The 
magnificent language of inspired writers 


‘ springs to his lips on every occasion. 


This richness of vocabulary and allusion 
is saved’ from pedantry. by the fact that 
the keynote of the character is. humor. 
The hero’s ideals, dreams, hopes, tastes 
are all mitigated by a sense of genial 
irony, by realization of his own extrava- 


‘gance and futility. It is a hard kind of 


character to make the centre of a play, 
but Mr. Jones, whatever one may think 
of his philosophy or of his ultimate in- 
spiration, is a master of construction; 
and the difficult task of weaving this 
vagabond, philosopher and poet into the 
more or less familiar story of a young 
matinée girl becoming silly and being 
barely rescued from serious consequences, 
is carried out by Mr. Jones with dis- 
tinguished technical skill. One imagines 
the plot about to break down at various 
stages in the play, but it always comes 
up smiling. Indeed, it grows stronger 
as it goes along. The first two acts are 
full of easy-going, pleasant,.but extreme- 
ly loosely knit scenes, illustrating the 
ridiculousness of the fashionable actor- 
manager .who is the semi-villain, the 


childish love-vagaries of two young: 


girls, and the wayward but enlightened 
and really noble thought and asp‘ration 
of: the hero., The third act, containing 
the informal trial of the actor-manager 


Monotony 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


all the traffic and barter and pleasuring 
are the strong arms of security. In 
safety, women and little children go out 
and come in. They can make their little 
plans. But put dread into life and at 
one stroke you remove the interest in 


-ently drunken. 


by a group of bishops, and his rescue by 
the testimony of the hero, illustrates the 
theatrical ability of Jones at its height. 
It is a mixture of laughter and pleasant 
intensity throughout. 
A. less skilful dramatist would have , 
found his play ended with the con- 
clusion of this act, since the young 


girl has been rescued, but Mr. Jones 


ably raises our interest in another 
theme to the highest point just as 
the young girl theme is disposed of. 
As a reward for the help rendered 
to his old friend, the actor-manager, the 
down-and-out hero is to be allowed to™ 
play Othello on the occasion of a great. 
Shakespeare celebration. At the end of 
the third act this hope seems to be 
dashed to the ground. So much have we 


-been led to care for its fulfillment, that 


we hang on the outcome of the next a¢t. 
That act, taking place in the principa! 
dressing-room, allows Mr. Skinner splen- 
did scope for bits of Shakespearian act- 
‘ng, comic and tragic, sober and appar- 
It ends with optimism 
and yet without mushiness. It sends one 
home wondering why we are not futir- 
nished with more plays which delight us 
without calling exclusively to our stupid- 
er qualities, and with more acting that is 
full of gaiety, understanding, culture, 
ease and scope. 

“IT cannot keep the girls out of my 
theatre,” says the actor-manager. 

“Give them good plays,” says Mr. 
Skinner, “that will keep them out.” 

Will it? Not always. Not, we fancy, 
in the case of Cock o’ the Walk. 


planning for tomorrow, in performing — 
patient work. If a destruction is lurk- 
ing close by, then all continuing effort, 
all growth, becomes futile. -There is 
more change and wonder in one hour on 
sea than in a month on the battle-front. 
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Professor Perry and the 


Condescending Man 


By PROFESSOR E. K. RAND of HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harper's WEEKLY is such a constant and enthusiastic supporter of equal suffrage that it naturally 


receives many replies from the antis. 


> They do not usually strike us as interesting enough to publish. 


Professor Rand, on the other hand, is unmistakably interesting in the skill with which he expresses him- 
self, whether one is impressed by the familiar anti arguments or not. Professor Perry’s reply to this 


article is on the page opposite. 


August 14th, my friend and colleague, 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry, has 
a delightful diatribe entitled “The Con- 
descending Man and the Obstructive 
Woman,” which deserves a place beside 
that glorious flaying of the masculine 
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animal in George Meredith’s Egoist. The 


strength of good satire is not necessarily 
logic. Caricature is an essential of satire 
and is not lacking in Mr. Perry’s genial 
ridicule of the Condescending Man. The 
truth behind the caricature is that man, 


as both Scripture and elementary phys-. 


iology assure us, is the stronger—they do 
not say the better—vessel. For purposes 


of argument, which is not necessarily 


satire, let us call him not the Con- 
descending Man but the Virile Animal; 
qualities of brutality, condescension, no- 
bility, adoration are all possible for the 
species virilis, and are all irrelevant to 
the present discussion. Man’s strength 
makes his, not woman’s, the fera moenia 
militiai and the no less rude task of 
politics. Exceptions? 'Certainly. There 
was St. Joan of Are and there was 
Queen Bess, glories of their kind and of 
the human race. We feel more con- 
fident of. the rule for such exceptions. 

The main truth, as I see it, is this: 
Woman as a class is not fitted for these 
strenuous acts of state, and unless she 
can as a class enter freely into them she 
should not have the right to vote about 
them. No representation without tax- 
ation—though taxation need not mean 
that she will henceforth miss at the 
polls the salutation of the humbled but 
still condescending man. The opinion 
of some women on matters political and 
military may be more valuable, her in- 
terest more direct, than the opinion and 
the interest of most men. True enough. 
In the ideal state, perhaps, suffrage 
would be entrusted to only some 
women and only some men. Plato gave 
this subject considerable thought; in 
fact he had thought it through. I will 
surrender to the enemy an important ut- 
terance of his which, divorced from its 
context and the rest of Plato’s theory, 
might be advertised on Suffragist banners 
today. 

“%s concerns women,” he reminds 
Timaeus, “we should fit their natures in 
like molds to those of men, and assign 
to all of them all the common functions 
both in war and in the other walks of 
life.” 

Plato also anticipates the sneer of the 


-Condescending Man, who will doubtless 


find it incongruous to behold women 
strip and wrestle on the athletic field, 
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“not only the young, but those who are 
getting on in years, just as we see old 
gentlemen in the gymnasia, all. wrinkled 
and no longer goodly to look upon, yet 


‘loth to-give up. their sport.” 


Thus far Plato walks arm in arm with 
the Suffragist of today, who pinches his 
approval as the sage continues: 

“Many. women are better than’ many 
men in- many thi There is, Friend, 
no civic function appropriate to woman 
as woman or to man as man, but 
natural” aptitudes are equally diffused 
in both; woman shares all functions by 
right of nature and so does man.” (A 
very cordial pinch from the Suffragist.) 
“But in general, woman is weaker than 
man.” | 

Here the Suffragist looks curiously at his 
companion and perhaps unlinks his arm, 
even though Plato goes on to assure him 
that a woman may be versed in medicine 
or ignorant of it, musical or vnmusical, 
bellicose or meek, acrobatic or un- 
athletic, philosophic or misosophic, just 
like her stronger brother. A woman or 
a man, then, is to be assigned in the 
Platonic Republic the thing for which 
she or he is best fitted. But there 
is an obstacle in the way. It is the 
family. Plato unravels the knot in 
the_ only possible fashion. He cuts it. 
There is to be no family. Fathers and 
mothers will yield to governmentally ap- 
pointed agents of reproduction, who will 
patriotically contribute new citizens to 
the community. Perhaps that is what we 
are coming to. Who would be wiser 
than Plato? For the moment, however, 
it were well for Suffragists to note that 
their program, if thought out with 
Platonic thoroughness, leads to the aboli- 
tion of the family. 

But to return to Mr. Perry, and the 
immediate issue, which he delicately ob- 
scures. He bids us construct the race 
of women somewhat as Pascal found 


infinity from a ubiquitously traveling» 


point. Think of the best and wisest 
woman of your acquaintance he says; 
think of her bicMledes of political 
situations and her longing for political 
rights, then magnify her into all feminine 
society and give her the vote. But what 
am I to do, if the best and wisest woman 
of my acquaintance is a particularly vig- 
orous worker for the cause of Anti-Suf- 
frage? Shall I magnify her and look at 
the equally vigorous Suffragist through 
the wrong end of the telescope? The 
procedure in either case is_ excettent 
rhetoric, by the laws of which the 


part may ‘sometimes represent the’ 


whole, but in logic it is commonly known 


as the converse fallacy of accident, which 
consists in arguing from a special case 
to a general principle. 

Mr. Perry tells us that the question 
is between men and women, not between 
Man and Woman. To this position he 
is driven because many women obviously 
do not want the vote. Such women must 
be obstructive. Let them hold their own 
ideas, but why should they obstruct the 
women who want the vote? The answer 
is pitifully plain. It is because if woman 
suffrage is adopted at the polls, the duty 


to vote, not the choice, will be imposed ~ 


on every woman. Now the imposition 
of an objectionable duty is perilously like 
the deprivation of a cherished right. 
With a generous considerateness for the 
women who do not share his views, Mr. 
Perry would not compel them to use the 
vote. Is this a serious suggestion? If 
so, nothing could be more subversive of 


‘the principles of true citizenship. I pre- 
fer to take it as another summons of. 


Meredith’s comic imps to a fine field for 
revelry. Mr,-Perry hopes that in time, 


when women in politics seem less incon- 
‘gruous, his fair opponents will consent 
to play the game; he will let them bite 


and scratch with the prospect’ of an 
eventual purr. Is he not treating them 
with somewhat of the spirit of the Con- 
descending Man? If women of the op: 


posite type object to having their good — 


defined for them by Man, how does he 
think feminine Anti-Suffragists like to 
have their ideals molded by certain 
women? It would be well, as a pre- 
liminary, if all women were allowed to 
express their opinion in this matter. It 
is too soon for one section to call the 
other obstructive until their respective 
numbers are ascertained. To one posi- 


tive juryman the other eleven seem ob- 


structive. If we found that the majority 
of women are opposed to suffrage, we 
should be a trifle condescending, to use 
no stronger term, in making them ac- 
cept it. If we found that the majority 
of women wanted suffrage, I for one, 
might change my present views. These 
facts are simply not before us. They 
constitute only one element in the prob- 
lem, but they at least would-tell us who 
the obstructive women are. Would Suf- 
fragists like this test applied? What- 
ever the prospects of getting it, the men 
of Massachusetts are not to decide at 
the’ polls this fall whether some women 


who want the vote shall or shall not get. 


it; we vote on the general issue, which 
Mr. Perry, with a condescension to par- 
ticulars unusual in a metaphysician, is 
obscuring with the special case. 
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A Reply. to Professae Rand 


By PROFESSOR RALPH BARTON PERRY of HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OFESSOR RANDSS genial reply 

both saves my former effort from 

oblivion and points another moral 
or so that I am glad to have brought 
to light. To argue the-disfranchisement 
of women one must deny to the sex as 
a whole some quality with which men 
are by nature endowed. That Professor 
Rand should have accomplished this 
without. arrogance testifies not only to 
his modesty, but to the nimbleness of his 
wit and the range of his erudition; 
while the reasoning by which he has ac- 
complished it testifies to the extremity 
of his position. For, in order to make as 
little as possible of man’s prerogative, he 
disparages not only the prerogative but 
also the province for which it qualifies 
‘him. That which men alone are fitted 


to do, which women are constitutionally © 


incapable of doing, must to’a chivalrous 
mind like Professor Rand’s, seem a rel- 
atively ignoble thing to do. Hence the 
distinctive mark of man is his animal 
virility, and the province for which he 
is fitted is the “fera moenia militiar and 
the no less rude task of politics.” 

Where Professor Rand obtained his 
conception of politics I cannot imagine, 
unless he is merely borrowing the shal- 
low opinion by which some of the more 
fastidious of the Virile Animals, excuse 
their own political indolence. He .can 
scarcely have got it from reflecting deep- 
ly on the function of the state or the 
ethics of citizenship. I know he did not 
get it from Plato—whom he knows so 
well. For Plato, having distinguished 
between the “rudeness” which is “the 
natural product of the spirited element” 
and the “gentleness” which is “a prop- 
erty of the philosophical temperament,” 
proposes that “the class of philosophers 
be invested with the supreme authority 
in a state.” For Plato, in short, the 
supreme political qualification is not 
hardiness and daring, but philosophy— 
and Professor Rand is too polite to have 
insinuated that philosophy is a display 
of rudé animal virility! 

In all seriousness, is it not time for 
us to banish altogether this American 
provincialism, which conceives politics as 
a square-jawed, bull-necked occupation 
requiring calloused hands and a strong 
stomach? Can there be any act to 
which mere animal virility is less ap- 
propriate than the act of social self- 
government? Is there any act which 
ealls higher spiritual qualities into play? 
Citizenship is a matter not for brawn 
but for brains, not for physical, but for 
moral courage. It puts a strain not on. 
hody but on character. It is because I 
know women to possess these essential 


‘of the public service of women. 


qualifications for citizenship, and be- 
cause 1 know that they possess some of 
them preeminently, such as humanity 
and the power to endure, that I cannot 


but concede to women the full rights of 


citizenship. Politics is discussion and 
organization for the general good. Shall 
men deny to women participation in these 
matters because men have so conducted 
them as to make their purpose obscure 
and their name odious? ‘The tone of 
political affairs is given to them by the 
quality of those who conduct them. Pro- 
fessor Rand’s poor opinion of ‘their tone 
would suggest that they may Rave been 
left too largely in the hands of Virile Ani- 
mals. Even he would not propose that 
the refinement and delicacy which oc- 
casionally manifests itself among men 
should be regarded as excusing them 
from political life. In short, if. one is 


to argue at all from the rudeness of 


political life, the conclusion: would be, 
not that the higher humanity should be 
kept from politics, but rather that poli- 
tics should be more highly humanized. 


ROFESSOR RAND clinches his argu- 
ment with the inverted sentiment: “No 
representation without taxation.” Since 


women as a class are too frail too bear | 


the burdens of politics and war, they 
“should not have the right to vote about 
them.” Now either Professor Rand has 
an inadequate conception of politics and 
war ‘or he has an inadequate conception 
Since 
his chivalry acquits him of the latter, 
we must convict him of the former. He 
is betrayed, I think, by a conventional 
and antiquated conception of politics 
and war. That he regards politics under 
its superficial and local aspect, and con- 
fuses its abuses with its uses, we have 
already found reason to suspect. If he 
were to remind himself that politics is 
concerted action for the public interest, 
he would find it Jess incongruous with his 
conception of womanliness. Similarly he 
appears to identify war with the shock of 
arms, despite the fact that recent events 
have relegated this idea to the class of 
picture-book anachronisms. War is the 
organization and mobilization of a na- 
tion’s resources. War is the care of 
fatherless children; war is food and 


clothing, science and invention, nursing . 


and sanitation, diplomacy and _ litera- 
ture. When war is thus conceived the 
participation of women is not question- 
able at all. They do participate. Their 
loyalty is stanch, their industry unre- 
mitting, and their burden more heavy 
than the most generous man has ever 
fully acknowledged. There is only one 


symbol of civil’ rights, one instrument 
of political autonomy—the vote. ‘There 


are a thousand forms of. service, equally 


burdensome. The day has _ passed 
when it can be lightly said that women 
are to be denied the former on the 
ground that they do not assume a pro- 
portionate share of the latter. 

As to Professor Rand’s next argu- 
ment, I do not follow it. I have never 


been able to see the slightest connection 


between equal suffrage and communism. 
Plato and others have adopted them - 
both, but that does not argue an inherent 
connection between them, any more than 
Professor Rand’s peculiar bent of mind 
argues an inherent connection between 


anti-suffrage and medieval Latinity. 


solicitude for the family is commendable, 
but is wasteful of good, righteous feeling. 
Politics need no more draw women from 
the nursery than men from the ‘ditch. 
Since women must bear and rear chil- 
dren, and men must feed and clothe 
them, women have an equal leisure for 
citizenship, and at least an equal school- 
ing for it. 

Finally as to the obstructive woman. 
I object to the disfranchisement of wo- 
men whom I know to be qualified by 
interest and capacity, whose right seems 
to me to be acknowledged in principle in 
our political institutions, and whé are 
conscious enough of their right to assert 
it as a claim. I feel somewhat indig- 
nant in their behalf, especially when 
that claim is disputed by other women, 
who prefer to devote their political 
talent to obstruction. According to Pro- 
fessor Rand these other women have on 
their own account to protect their ideals 
and their conception of good. But the re- 
moval of arbitrary restrictions ‘upon the 
exercise of political power, means free- 
dom ‘and fair play for all ideals. The 
only grievance that remains is the un- 
congenial task of acquiring familiarity 
with public affairs and the labor of going 
to.the polls; which is, I think, to match 
an annoyance against an injustice. Fur- 
thermore, by their present attitude Anti- 
Suffrage women condemn themselves to a 
task that is equally laborious, and which 
must be more uncongenial. For it is a task 
of opposition and repression. It involves 
all the ordinary agencies of political 
action, but directs them to the sfifling of 
legitimate aspiration. And unless the 
whole spirit of our institutions is altered, 
it is either a hopeless or a perpetual 
task. For the motive which they seek 
to oppose is that irrepressible motive of 
liberty. and equality which finds in 
democracy. its proper soil and native 
air. 
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As an 


S A rule professional sociologists do 

not write novels in the'r leisure 

hours; but nothing will prevent 
the English novelist who visits America 
from writing a book of “Impressions of 
America.” 

He starts on the profitable and ac- 
cepted convention that America is a 
country which produces trusts and hu- 
morists. The writer, therefore, polite to 
a degree—and following the maxim of 
adopting Roman customs when in Rome 
—thrashes himself into a paroxysm of 


By C. E. WHITTAKER 


of the tribe, like all good. English novel-. 


ists, was a man of the middle classes. 


In England, novel-writing is the only 


profession for the inspired bourgeoisie. 
Dickens discovered America. 
painful topic. Out of the multitude of 


bad works given to a mid-Victorian- 


world, none excels for sheer stupidity 
the “American Notes.” One might have 
thought that a cold, everlasting silence 
would have followed. Dr. Cook “d’s- 
covered” the North Pole, and most decent 


Americans have tried to forget the in- 


Englishman Sees 


It is a: 


it, too. Not so with the English literary 


gents and ladies. A melancholy proces- 
sion of funny men have done their worst. 
They all come over to emulate Dickens. 
They all find new beauties. Each con- 
firms the worst impressions of his pre- 
decessor. 

The latest offender is Mr. H. C. Shel- 
ley, who has discovered rocking chairs 
and spittoons, the clever dog. And the 


myriad spinsters, young and old, of 


Brixton and Bayswater, Herne-Hill an: 
Hampstead,—bless them, they are the 


“funny” writing. - Dickens, the leader 


cident and to make their friends forget 


-- 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send in the Coupon below with 
$2 and we will send you with 
our compliments a copy of the 

| Winter Fashions Number and enter 
your subscription for Twelve addi- 

* tional numbers beginning with the 
Vanity Number. Or. if more con- 
venient, send coupon without 
money, and your subscription 


throughout the next 
eleven numbers, twelve 
numbers in all. 


s will then start with the Vanity 
Number and continue 


 % VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


NUMBER OF 


discusses more thoroughly than usual the com- 
plete Winter costume; showing the mode in its 
Winter culmination—the charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private clientele. Its 
pages are crowded with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the smartest Winter gowns, suits, hats, 
furs, veils, and the smaller wardrobe accessories 
which either make or mar the finished costume. 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the 
acknowledged authority on what is worn by 
well-dressed American women. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. _ 


Why take chances again this year when by sim- 
ply sending in the coupon, and at your conven- 
ience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a 
single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the 
correctness of your whole wardrobe? 


The Numbers which Follow 


Vogue is published twice a month, on the first and on the 
fifteenth, and is sold everywhere at 25 cents a copy. The 
numbers which follow the Winter Fashions Number include 
the Vanity Number (November 15) replete with those graceful 
touches which make the smart woman smart and telling 
where to get them and how to use them, and then (on 
December 1) THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS NUMBER said to be the 
most successful Christmas idea issued by any magazine in 
the world. Every number of Vogue is a special number 
adapted to the season and meeting the immediate require- 
ments of women who desire distinction in dress; women 
whose homes are artistically furnished and whose enter- 
tainments are fashionably unique. 


* CONDE NAST, Publisher. 


Dickens and 
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only people who buy books in England— ° 


will giggle in a genteel 
way at this resurrectec| 
Joe Miller; and they 
will greet his japes 
with the hearty wel- 
come extended to oll, 
familiar friends in the 
true English style, ani 
they will all agree that 
Mr. Shelley is a very 
bright young chap. 

Sensitive soul! He 
takes all the blows on 
the funny bone. Par- 
tisanship is his breath 
of life, he is about as 
free from bias as the 
Tower of Pisa; and it 
is his job to be as 
“funny” as a_ court 
jester. Simple justice 
compels me to admit 
that he succeeds about 
as well as that func- 
tionary. | 

The list begins with 
Mrs. 
Trollope, and it finish- 
es—alas, only for the 
moment!—with H. C. 
Shelley. All the Wells- 
es and the Tweedies 
and Bennetts are in 
the Rogues’ Gallery. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
for example, has not 
yet exhausted (to his 
own satiety, at any 
rate) five miserable 
Staffordshire towns in 
twenty years of novel 
writing, but he has dis- 
posed of an entire con- 
tinent in four months 
and one volume. Each 
of these authors writes 
his little book by rule 
as conventionally as he 
would write his pleas- 
ant little bread and 
butter, letter after a 
week-end visit to a 
country house. He and 


| his class are well mean- 
ing, in the words of 


Claude Elmer Humph- 
ries. They all attempt 
to be polite. If they 
praise the frame only 
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English writer. 


how true that was! 


‘it is because the picture has staggered 


them. Let us credit them. with good in- 
fentions, limited by the necessity of 
wrting humorously. Nothing more 
agonizing has been given to a discerning 
world than the misinterpretation of the 
And his polite soul 
would be inexpressibly pained if any one 


suggested that he was deliberately mis- 


representing America. He would prob- 
ably burst into tears; and he would be 
quite justified in his emotion, because the 
accusation would be quite untrue. 

Of all the races in Europe, the English 
are least fitted for analyzing. The Eng- 
lishman is always in an attitude of self- 
defense; he only becomes offensive when 
he begins to write a book of “Impres- 
sions.” I admit that the record in 
analysis is held by the Frenchman who 
said, “This animal is very wicked; when 
it is attacked it defends itself.” But 
How much more 
exact than the great lesson which Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton drew from his visit to 
America, which was that the young New 
York poets round Washington Square 
wear their hair long. The Englishman 
is « trusting soul. He takes everything 
at the foot of the letter. If the American 
has been led by phrases, the Englishman 
has been fed on proverbs. Work is the 
primeval curse: the Bible tells him so. 
It is therefore an act of piety to work as 
little as possible. He is a fatalist. He 


‘is told in his young life that he is to eat 


a peck of dirt before he dies. When the 
Pure Food Act wads passed by the House 
of Commons three years ago, there were 
many who religiously resented it. The 
Act prevented them from eating their 
peck of dirt; they felt as if they were 
parting with an old friend. 

And these writers—dare they snatch 
away the illusions from the confiding, 
simple, English believers? The English- 
man has a great respect for the pxinted 
word. England is a country of shallow 
books which are deeply read; America 
is apparently a country of deep books 
and shallow reading. To the English- 

man, America is a.country of humorists; 
Scotland is a land of pawky humor; 
‘France is a land of wit. . All these be- 
liefs, of course, are quite incorrect; but 
what analysis of America can be expected 
from a land whose American reading, 
until ten years ago, was confined to Fen- 
imore Cooper and Mark Twain? Our 
elderly English novel-writing relative 
has sneaking idea that America has 
grown up, but h’s proud soul is not dis- 
posed to admit it, even to his readers. 

Some day perhaps a writer will tell 
the truth. In The Land of the Dollar 
G. W. Steevens, describing America in 
the throes of the Presidential election of 
1896, made a far truer reckoning of this 
country than any other English writer 
béfore or since. That no further truth 
Was ever given to England is probably 
due to the fact that Steevens died soon 
afterwards. But it is quite certain that 
when the English public learn the truth, 


' they will tear Mr. Bennett and Mrs. | 
Tweedie limb from limb. Having dis- 


covered that the unsuccessful engineer 
miy become a_ successful farmer—a 
change not permitted in happy England, 


Where a man must muddle through at his 


appointed curse until he is glad to die— 
such of the English as are cynics with a 
little hope and pessimists with a little 
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courage will come to America,in their 


thousands. 
Perhaps, 


also, one of the English 
aristocracy may write a book on Ameri- 
ca. The English nobleman understands 
his own democracy far better than does 
the demagogue, (who uses democracy 


without comprehending it, like a per- | 
forming dog playing the piano) and it is 
quite possible that he may comprehend 
America. The aristocracy have produced 
great analytical writers, from. Francis 
Bacon to Lord Bryce. : 


‘And whilst one 


might derive ‘a good deal of amusement 
from a symposium written ‘by his Grace 
of Marlborough and the:r Lordships of 
Camoys, Decies and Yarmouth, it is 
more than likely that some young guards- 
man may prove to be the interpreter of 


this country to the English readers. 


Possibly, too, one of these days, one 
of the more cautious and discerning 
Americans like Colonel Roosevelt or Mr. 
Hearst may write a deliberately friendly 
book about England. I rather ——) it 
would square all accounts. | 


COLUMBI 


New Columbia Double-Disc Records go on sale the 


20th of every month. 


65 cents is the standard price—there are huntreds of 
double-disc Columbia Records at that price, in every class 


of music, dance, vocal and instrumental. 
Go to your nearest Columbia dealer today. Ask to hear any ‘records you 
like from the big Columbia Record catalog—more than 4000 to choose from— 


he’ll be glad to play them. 


Columbia Records played on the Columbia Grafonola produce that superb 
beauty of tone that distinguishes the Columbia as the finest musical achieve- 
ment. But Columbia Records will play on any machine—their ana fidelity 
and true musical qualities area tone revelation. 


Columbia Gr 


Box J 682 Woolworth Building 


aphophone Company 


New York City 
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New : stories of Big Business are told every week 
in The Annalist 


The up-to-date business man reads The Annalist to 
inform himself of world affairs---financial, commer- 


cial, and economic. 


A sample copy will be sent free on request. 


THE ANNALIST 
10 cents a copy 


$4. 00 a year New 
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